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vegetable oil, kerosene oil, gas and electricity for lighting purposes;
between manual labour and machine power; between the animal-
drawn vehicle, the railway train and the motor bus; between
religion and science; between tradition and innovation. As a
matter of fact, all change upsets the existing equilibrium and brings
about a conflict, major or minor, and evokes resistance from the
status quo. The whole social and political history of the West
itself is but the story of how every change and innovation brought
about a conflict with the status quo, which offered resistance to the
change. This process of change and conflict and resistance, successful
in some cases and unsuccessful in others, is paralleled in the East,
for no civilization has been quite static. Perhaps cultural conflicts
have been more common in the West than in the East and more
difficult to resolve than in the East.

Every change is foreign and alien. To the handloom weaver in
China textiles manufactured in power mills are equally foreign and
alien, whethfer the mills are located in China or Japan or Manchester,
or run by Chinese or British capital and labour. Vegetable oil gives
place to kerosene in China, whether the latter gushed out in
Manchukuo or the United States or Chaco. It may be that for
purposes of customs taxation, textiles from Japan as well as
Manchester are "foreign" to China, and the textiles produced in
China are native and indigenous, but to the handloom weaver, both
are foreign and alien. Though in this discussion Western Civiliza-
tion has been treated as a unit in contrast to the Eastern, yet,
French goods are foreign to England and liable to customs duties,
and the French language is foreign to the English.

But is Western Civilization a unit, an integrated pattern, to call
forth a uniform reaction towards it from the East? Is it a conflict
between the two civilizations, each being a unit? Mr. Hu Shih
recounts how in the sixteenth century European Jesuit missionaries
from Europe who were sent to China and had to win the confidence
and respect of intellectual China for their religion, were carefully
picked for their knowledge, among other things, of astronomy, in
view of the controversy then raging in China for over two hundred
and fifty years regarding the reform of the calendar; how they were